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THE CULT OF THE MOTHER-GODDESS IN ANCIENT 

PALESTINE 
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Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 



The primitive Semitic race from which the Arabs, Ethiopians, 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Aramaeans, Assyrians, and Babylonians were 
descended dwelt in the great desert of central Arabia. This region 
was covered with bare mountains of volcanic rock interspersed with 
plains of arid gravel. The rain-fall was so slight that only the scanti- 
est vegetation could exist and agriculture was impossible. Here and 
there springs were found, and near these the date-palm grew, and 
camels, goats, and sheep could be bred. Life depended upon the 
holding of an oasis where water could be obtained for man and beast 
and for the irrigation of the beneficent date-palm. Without organiza- 
tion the holding of such an oasis against enemies was impossible, 
hence from the earliest times the Semites formed themselves into clans, 
whose size was conditioned by the extent of the water supply. 

There is abundant evidence that these clans, like those of many 
other primitive peoples, were originally organized on a matriarchal 
basis. Marriage was a temporary union, during which the man left 
his own tribe and entered that of the woman. Marriages of this 
sort, which were called mot' a were common in ancient Arabia and are 
often mentioned by the early pre-Muhammadan poets. According 
to the Kitdb al-Aghdni (xvi. 106), women divorced their husbands by 
turning their tents around. When the man saw this, he knew that he 
was dismissed and did not enter. Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 4) 
says of the Arabs, that marriage is a temporary contract, for which the 
wife receives a price. She gives the man a spear and a tent as dowry. 
When the term of the contract has expired, she is free to dismiss him. 
In the Old Testament survivals of this sort of marriage are seen in 
Delilah, who, although married to Samson, remained among the 
Philistines, and in the Canaanite wife of Gideon, who stayed among 
her own people in Shechem. The ancient formula, "for this cause 
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shall a man leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife/' 
also presupposes a state of society in which a man abandons his 
own clan and enters that of his wife. The phrase "go in unto/' that 
is, " enter the wife's clan," is also a survival from the matriarchal age. 

When the woman remained in her own tribe and the man only 
"came in" unto her for a season, the children, of course, belonged to 
their mother's family, and descent was reckoned entirely through the 
mother. Matronymic clans such as Sarah, Zilpah, Dinah, Bilhah, 
were common among all the Semites, and in poetry tribes were habit- 
ually personified in the feminine. Clans thus organized were made 
up of mothers, together with their brothers and children. The 
fathers were men of other tribes who returned to their own people 
when the temporary union with the mothers was terminated. The 
mother was thus naturally the head of the clan, its leader in peace and 
in war. 

In such a society the chief deity of the clan could not by any possi- 
bility be conceived as masculine, but must be the analogue of the 
human matriarch. Male divinities might exist and be known as 
"husband," "maternal uncle," or "son," but they would not be 
called "father," and would play so unimportant a part that they 
would survive only sporadically in later religion. The one divinity 
that is found in all branches of the Semitic race is the mother-goddess 
'Ashtart, the 'Ashtoreth of the Old Testament, and the Astarte of 
the Greeks. In South Arabia she appears as 'Athtar, in Ethiopia 
as 'Astar, in Moab as 'Ashtar, in Phoenicia as 'Ashtart, in Syria as 
'Attar, and in Assyria and Babylonia as Ishtar. The fact that her 
name makes all the proper phonetic changes in passing from one 
dialect to another proves that it is primitive Semitic and that she is 
the most ancient of the greater Semitic divinities. All the traits in 
her character which are oldest and most permanent in the Semitic 
religions are those which for other reasons we must predicate of the 
ancient Semitic tribal mother. 

1. She is the goddess of untrammeled sexual love. In the Eabani 
episode of the Gilgamesh Epic, one of the earliest monuments of 
Babylonian literature, she is represented as forming numerous 
temporary marriage unions that bring mischief to her suitors. In 
another epic fragment, the "Descent to Hades," sexual relations 
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among men and animals cease the moment she enters the under- world. 
Prostitution as a religious rite in her service is attested in Babylonia, 
Syria, Arabia, Canaan, Phoenicia, and the Phoenician colonies. In 
this aspect she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic woman, 
who bestowed her love upon men of other and often hostile tribes, 
who was courted at the risk of life, and who had frequent occasion to 
bewail the death of some Adonis. 

2. 'Ashtart is the goddess of maternity and fertility. With her 
is associated her son Tamuz. In early Babylonian art she is repre- 
sented, like the Madonna, bearing a child on her left arm, which she 
suckles at her breast, while with her right hand she caresses or blesses 
it. In Arabia and in the Phoenician colonies she is similarly 
represented. In this aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children of her clan. 

3. 'Ash tart is a war-goddess. In Babylonian art she is often 
depicted full-armed standing on a leopard or a lion. In a Babylonian 
hymn she says of herself "Into battle I fly like a swallow.' ' To the 
Assyrian king Ashurbanipal she appears in a dream, robed in flames, 
with quivers on the right hand and on the left, a bow in her left hand, 
while with her right she draws a sword out of its sheath. The 
Canaanite 'Ashtart is often described in the Egyptian monuments as 
a war-goddess, and the armor of Saul was placed as a trophy in the 
temple of the Philistine 'Ashtart (I Sam. 31:10). Her statue at 
Cythera, a Phoenician colony, was full-armed, and the armed Aphro- 
dite and armed Venus of Graeco-Roman art were only perpetuations 
of Phoenician types. This warlike character of 'Ashtart, which 
stands in marked contrast to her maternal character, finds a natural 
explanation in the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who was 
not only the mother of her tribe, but, like Deborah among the 
Hebrews, and numerous queens among the Arabs, its leader in battle 

Much new light has been thrown upon the cult of this ancient 
Semitic goddess by recent excavations in Palestine. Between 1890 
and 1893 the mound of Tell el-Hesy, the biblical Lachish, was 
explored by Professor Flinders Petrie and Dr. Frederick J. Bliss in 
the service of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In 1898 exploratory 
trenches were run by the same society into the mounds of Tell Zaka- 
riya, Tell Jedeideh, Tell Sandahannah, and Tell es-Safi. Since 1902 
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Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister has been excavating the huge mound 
of Jezer, the biblical Gezer, about half-way between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. In 1902-3 Tell Ta'annak, the site of the biblical Taanach, 
was explored by the Austrians under the leadership of Professor Sellin, 
and in 1903-5 Tell el-Mutesellim, the site of the biblical Megiddo, 
was investigated by Dr. Schumacher for the German Palestine 
SQciety. These excavations have been particularly fruitful in reveal- 
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ing the life of ancient Canaan from about 3500 B.C. down to the occu- 
pation of this country by the Hebrews. Let us now see what informa- 
tion these researches yield in regard to the mother-goddess 'Ashtart. 

In the pre-Israelite levels of all the mounds, extending from about 
2500 B.C. down to about 1200 B.C., a large number of terracotta 
plaques have been discovered representing the nude figure of the 
goddess. These plaques show the influence that Egypt exerted upon 
both the art and the religion of early Palestine. Bronze figures of 
the goddess, belonging to a rather later period, are also found in large 
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numbers in all parts of the land. Fig. 2 is a small statuette from 
Gezer, which is remarkable on account of the ram-like horns that 
protrude from the head. This may throw some light on the name 
'Ashtaroth Karnaim, or " two-horned 'Ashtarts," in the Old Testa- 
ment. Fig. 1 was discovered in the Lebanon by Rev. Mr. Bird. 
No other images, except of Egyptian divinities, have been found in 
the lower levels of the mounds of Palestine, and this seems to indicate 
that 'Ashtart remained the principal, although not the exclusive deity 
of the ancient Canaanites, as of their primitive Semitic forefathers. 




Palestine Exploration Fund 

Fig. 3.— THE HIGH PLACE OF GEZER IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATION 

'Ash tart was worshiped at open-air sanctuaries known as "high 
places." One of the most important of these, belonging to the period 
between 2500 and 1700 B.C., has been excavated by Mr. Macalister 
at Gezer. The holy place is indicated by a line of eight huge standing 
stones, that rest on a platform of smaller stones about eight feet wide 
(see Fig. 3). The small second stone is thus described by the 
discoverer: "This is the smallest and most insignificant stone 
in the series, but it is possibly the most important. The upper 
end has been worked to a sharp point. By polished surfaces it 
shows plain evidence, lacking in all the other stones, of having 
been kissed, anointed, rubbed, or otherwise handled on the top 
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by worshipers" {Quarterly Statement, January, 1903, 28). Macalister 
conjectures that this stone owed its special sanctity to the fact 
that it was the oldest, the others being merely honorific additions, 
but this will not explain its smaller size and its different shape. A 
more probable theory is, that it was the symbol of 'Ashtart, who 
enjoyed the special reverence of the ancient Canaanites. Among all 
the Semites a short cone-shaped stone, representing the female breast, 
was the emblem of the mother-goddess. This was the form in which, 
according to the testimony of Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Lat, "the goddess," 
was worshiped at Taif in ancient Arabia. It was also the form of 
the goddess at Petra, according to the testimony of Eusebius. The 
'Ashtart of Gebal (Byblus) was similarly represented, to judge from a 
coin of this city which depicts a conical stone standing in a temple. 
Down to the latest times the Astarte of Paphos was represented by 
such a stone. This custom is alluded to apparently in Jer. 2:27," who 
say to the stone, Thou hast brought me forth." Stones of this sort 
are found not only in the excavations but also on the surface of the 
ground in various parts of Arabia, Syria, and Palestine. 

The seven tall round stones are unquestionably phallic emblems 
of the subordinate male divinities who were the consorts of the 
polyandrous mother-goddess. We have the repeated testimony of 
the classical writers that the pillars which stood in the temples of 
Syria were phalli, and the ends of these stones are often carved in such 
a way as to leave no doubt what they were intended to represent. 
These were the most ancient and most widely spread representations 
of male divinities throughout the Semitic world. Massebh6th, or 
" pillars," are repeatedly mentioned in the Old Testament as dedicated 
both to Yahweh and to the gods of the Canaanites. Coins of Seleucia 
in Pieria bear the inscription "Zeus Kasios" (=Ba'al Kasiw) and 
show an upright stone standing in a temple. At Carthage upwards of 
2,000 pillars have been discovered bearing dedications to Ba'al 
Hamman. 

The third and the eighth stones at Gezer bear on their vertical 
sides circular depressions known to archaeologists as "cup-marks." 
These are formed by rotating a hard stone on the softer surface of the 
rock until a melon-shaped depression is formed. Such cup-marks 
are widely distributed in connection with neolithic remains throughout 
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the northern hemisphere. The facts that they are frequently found 
on the perpendicular faces of rocks, and that they are often extremely 
small, preclude the theory that they are meant to serve the utilitarian 
purpose of holding food or drink; and their constant association 
with menhirs, dolmens, and cromlechs show that they must have had 
a religious significance. In a small model of a temple of Astarte, 
depicted by Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia, 287, twelve such holes are 
seen in the walls of the temple. This suggests that the cup-marks, 
like the conical stones, are symbols of the mother-goddess. Either 
they represent in inverted form the breast, or else, as is more probable, 
they are the feminine counterpart of the standing stones. Herodotus 
(ii. 106) states that he saw in Syria pillars on which feminine emblems 
were carved. He probably means just such pillars with cup-marks 
as these at Gezer. As we should expect, if this interpretation be 
correct, the cup-marks are found only on tall standing stones, never 
on short conical stones. These being feminine symbols already, 
needed no additional feminine symbol to complete them. 

To 'the south of the row of standing stones at Gezer is a rock sur- 
face covered with cup-marks similar to those found on the standing 
stones. This is described by Mr. Macalister as follows {Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1903, 317) : 

Over an area of about 90 feet north to south, 80 feet east to west, maximum 
dimensions, the whole surface is covered with cup-marks and hollows ranging 
from a few inches to five or six feet in diameter; and underneath it is a series of 

three remarkable caves The cup-marks are in all 83 in number. One of 

these, partly concealed by a large wall, is 8 feet in diameter and 9 inches deep. 
Two more, one of them at the north end of the system and one in the middle, 
are 6 feet in diameter; these are at the western side of the system, and have 
the peculiarity of being partly surrounded by small standing stones set on end 
and cemented together with mud The most suggestive detail in connec- 
tion with the group is to be seen close to the series of cups surrounded by standing 
stones. This is an orifice, too narrow to admit a full grown man, leading into 
the roof of one of the three caves underneath the rock surface. This orifice is a 
foot wide, cut at the bottom of a cup-mark 2 feet 8 inches wide, 3 feet 6 inches 
deep; a rectangular drain 4 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 2 inches wide, leads into 
it from the northwest. It is obvious that the cave was used as the receptacle 

for some material poured into it through the orifice In this connection 

it is remarkable that a considerable number of pig-bones — an animal whose 
remains very seldom occur elsewhere on the tell — were found inside the cave. 
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In these cup-marks we are probably to see additional emblems 
of the mother-goddess that were multiplied around her sanctuary, 
just as crosses are multiplied in a Christian church. 

The cave beneath the sanctuary, into which offerings were thrown, 
is a familiar feature of Semitic high places. In ancient Arabia such 
excavations usually stood near holy stones or idols. Into them the 
blood of sacrifices was poured and presents of all sorts were thrown. 
Similar orifices existed near the altar in the temple of Yahweh at 
Jerusalem and in that of Atargatis at Hierapolis. At Gezer the sacred 
cave is older than the line of standing stones on the surface of the 
ground. It was excavated by a race of troglodytes that occupied 
this site prior to the advent of the Semites about 2500 B.C. As they 
themselves ved in caves, it was natural to think of their deity as 
dwelling in a cave also, so that this may have been a sanctuary 
already in the earliest period, and may have been inherited by the 
Semites from their predecessors. 

To the west of the sixth and seventh monoliths is a block of stone 
about six feet square, the top of which contains an excavation about 
two feet square and one foot four inches deep. Mr. Macalister 
thinks that this was intended to serve as a socket for the ashera, or 
sacred pole (by the Authorized English Version of the Old Testament 
rendered "grove") that was commonly associated with sanctuaries of 
'Ash tart; but the representations of similar stones in a relief from 
Susa, and the recently discovered rock-cut high places at Petra 
make it more probable that this receptacle was intended for offerings 
or libations. 

As to the cult that went on in these ancient high places of 'Ashtart 
we gain a clear conception from the usages of the pre-Muhammadan 
Arabs, the Hebrews, and other ancient Semitic peoples. The conical 
stone that represented the mother-goddess was at once image and altar. 
Here victims were brought, and were slain upon it. Part of the blood 
was smeared upon it, and the rest was poured into the drain that led 
to the cave beneath the high place. The skin of the slaughtered 
animal was hung upon the stone (hence the origin of the horns of the 
altar in later art). Thus Saul's first altar (I Sam. 14:32 ff.) was 
a single great stone, the altar of Laban (Gen. 31:46) was a heap 
of stones, and the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20 : 24 f .) prescribes 
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that the altar must be either of earth or of unhewn stone. The 
flesh of the victims was consumed by the offerers in a sacred meal 
on the spot, or was carried away to be eaten in some other place. 
Only the blood was given to the deity. No trace of an altar of burnt 
offering is found at Gezer or at any of the other ancient Canaanite 
sanctuaries, and the burning of the flesh of the victim was not primi- 
tive Semitic usage. Since 'Ashtart was the goddess of fertility, the 
giver of the increase of the flocks and herds, the first-born of all 
domestic animals were sacred to her and were brought to her stone 
to be slaughtered. The first-fruits of the ground were also presented 
to her. Through constant use for sacrificial purposes and for the 
reception of libations the smallest of the standing stones at Gezer was 
worn into its present smooth condition. 

The ground in and about the high place of Gezer furnishes evi- 
dence of another sort of sacrifice that was offered to the mother- 
goddess with appalling frequency. Here hundreds of earthenware 
jars have been found containing the bones of newly born infants. 
The bones are unbroken and there is no evidence that the bodies have 
been mutilated in any way. Except in two cases, there is no trace 
of fire. The jars have been filled with fine sand, apparently brought 
from a different locality, and with the bones are found two or three 
small vessels for food such as are placed in tombs. The fact that 
none of the infants are over a week old shows that we cannot be deal- 
ing with an ordinary place of burial, but that these babes must have 
been slain, presumably by smothering in the sand, as sacrifices in 
honor of the mother-goddess. Just as the firstlings of animals were 
devoted to the giver of life, so the first-born children were surrendered 
in order to secure increased fruitfulness. The custom finds its best 
explanation in the ancient Hebrew law of Exod. 22:29, "The first- 
born of thy children thou shalt give unto me." Similar jar-burials 
of infants in connection with high places have been found by Petrie 
at Tell el-Hesy, Sellin at Taanach, and Schumacher at Megiddo. 
They leave no doubt that sacrifice of the first-born was universally 
practiced in ancient Canaan in the cult of 'Ashtart (see Fig. 4). 

Similar jars containing the bones of infants are found beneath the 
walls of houses, which indicates that children were also sacrificed to 
secure good luck when new buildings were erected. This custom is 
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illustrated by the statement of I Kings 16:34 that Hiel the Bethelite 
laid the foundations of Jericho at the cost of his first-born son, and set 
up the gates at the cost of his youngest son. In the modern Orient a 
sheep or a goat is substituted instead of a human being as a founda- 
tion-sacrifice. The present inhabitants of Gezer are much shocked 
at these offerings of the early inhabitants; and when it was suggested 
to them that these people were their forefathers, they indignantly 
repudiated the idea, saying, "Allah forbid that such wicked men 
should be our ancestors." 
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Fig. 4.— JAR CONTAINING THE BONES OF INFANT 

Foundation-sacrifices were not limited to infants. In all the 
mounds of Canaan the bones of adults have been found buried in such 
positions as to show that they must have been devoted at the time 
of the building of important edifices. The skeleton of a woman 
of advanced age was found deposited in a hollow under the corner 
of a house at Gezer. The body was lying on its back with the legs 
bent up. At the head was a small bowl and between the femora and 
the tibiae a large two-handled jar. Both were doubtless intended 
for food. Similar sacrifices of adults have been found by Sellin at 
Taanach and by Schumacher at Megiddo. 
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In the upper levels of the Canaanitish period there begin to appear 
what are known as "lamp and bowl deposits." These consist of a 
lamp placed in a bowl with another bowl inverted over it. They are 
found beneath the high places and under the corners and the thresholds 
of houses in positions where human sacrifices are found in earlier 
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Fig. 5— LAMP AND BOWL DEPOSIT 

levels. It is clear that they are intended to be a conventional sub- 
stitute for these sacrifices. A lamp, the symbol of life, takes the 
place of the life of the child, or of the adult that was formerly sur- 
rendered. This shows that even among the Canaanites the advance 
of humane sentiment made human sacrifice repugnant to many people. 
Such deposits are comparatively rare in pre-Israelitish days, but 
they become more and more frequent as time advances until they 
supplant the earlier type. Child-sacrifice never entirely disappeared 
among the Hebrews in pre-exilic times, but it became continually 
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rarer, and in post-exilic times only lamp and bowl deposits are 
found. 

The cult of 'Ashtart was not all of the grim sort indicated by the 
sacrificial remains. She was not only the goddess of fertility, whose 
favor needed to be secured by offerings in kind, she was also the god- 
dess of love, who was most honored by the exercise of the passion 
she inspired. All the freedom of the sexual relation that existed in a 
primitive matriarchal stage of society was consecrated to her, and 
through the power of religious conservatism continued to exist long 
after society had passed from the matriarchal to the patriarchal 
stage. Kedeshoth, or temple prostitutes (literally "holy ones"), the 
degenerate representatives of the old Semitic mothers, were doubtless 
attached to all the sanctuaries of ancient Canaan, as they were to the 
temples of a later period. As in ancient Arabia, a spring feast was 
probably celebrated at the time when the lambs were born, and an 
autumnal festival at the time of the gathering of the date harvest, or 
in Canaan, of the gathering of the harvest in general. These occa- 
sions were marked by great sexual license in which the freedom 
of primitive Semitic life was perpetuated. At such feasts celebrated 
in honor of the mother-goddess, as described in later times by 
Ephraem Syrus and Augustine, women surrendered themselves to 
strangers, and maidens sacrificed their virtue. The circumcision of 
boys took place also as a sign of the dedication of the reproductive 
powers to the service of the goddess. The enormous number of male 
and female emblems found in all the strata deposited upon the floor 
of the high place at Gezer shows how conspicuous the sexual element 
must have been in the rites of the ancient Canaanite 'Ashtart. 

Such was the cult of the mother-goddess as it prevailed all over 
Palestine before the advent of the Hebrews. When one considers 
its licentiousness, one is not surprised at the fatal fascination that it 
exerted upon later Israel, nor at the denunciations thundered against 
it by the lawgivers and prophets of the Old Testament. The Hebrews 
found this cult established everywhere throughout the land at the time 
of the conquest, and adopted it with the other elements of Canaanitish 
civilization. The Book of Judges repeatedly informs us that Israel 
"served the 'Ashtaroth." Through the efforts of Samuel and his 
successors the worship of the goddess was largely banished from 
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Israel, but it was continually re-introduced from Phoenicia by later 
kings or by their Phoenician wives. Both the Old Testament and 
the witness of archaeology agree, that not until after the Exile did the 
cult of this deity entirely disappear. 'Ashtart was the most stubborn 
of all the antagonists of Yahweh, and the victory over her cruel and 
obscene rites stands forth in history as one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of the religion of redemption. 



